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ACCIDENTAL WOUNDS OF BLOODVFSSELS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Should you deem the following remarks worthy of a place in your 

valuable and impartial Journal, they are quite at your service, and may 

be the means of saving some lives. | am, &c., 
Your constant reader, 


Montreal, Canada, March 27, 1845. 


About forty years ago, when I commenced practice, medical men in 
Canada, especially in the country parishes, were indeed “ few and far 
between,” and those of any ability still more scarce; hence it was that 
I had repeated calls to a distance, particularly for cases of bad wounds— 
and it has happened that 1 have arrived only in time to see, perchance, 
a fine, vigorous young man breathe his last, dying of a wound of even 
so trivial an artery as that of the dorsalis pedis. Fatal results from le- 
sions of larger arteries were consequently more common still. 

Violent bleeding from a wound causes oftentimes the cheek of a vete- 
ran surgeon to grow pale ; how much greater, then, must be the agony 
of one who is conscious of his inability to cope with the danger. Not 
only is his own reputation at stake, but, what is far worse, the life of a fel- 
low creature. The situation of the country practitioner, all over the 
world, is frequently one of great trial. He stands alone to manage a 
case which, peradventure, in a city would congregate half a dozen of the 
“eminent” together; and, even when the nearest neighbor is in attend- 
ance, the stock of talent and experience may not be increased. Alone, 
too often, has he to take counsel of himself, and to bear on his own 
shoulders not only the whole moral responsibility of the case, but also, if 
it terminates unfavorably, all the reproaches and odium so lavishly 
and frequently unjustly poured upon him. Not daring to cut down upon 
an artery to secure it, + recourse to compresses and cloths, which 
are piled without order or method over the wound, and then a tght 
bandage over all. Severe pain soon follows, the strap or cord is loosened, 
a new gush of blood issues, another hard pull is made on the string, an- 
other scream succeeds ; it is in a few minutes slackened again, and again 
is there a fresh flow of blood ; and what between twisting and untwisting 
the bandage, the violence of the pain and the loss of blood, the poor vic- 
tim soon dies a martyr to ignorance or the want of nerve and energy of 


his surgeon. 
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Now, if a more methodical plan was adopted in the application of 
compresses and bandages, I hesitate not to say that such appalling scenes 
would be far less often experienced. 1 have very seldom been compelled 
to tie an artery on the hand or foot, and on the only two occasions afford- 
ed me of late for treating wounds of the larger arteries, I have succeeded 
in effecting a permanent cure by compression alone. 

The first case was that of a boy 15 years old. While cutting a 
stick, he drove his knife into the femoral artery in the middle of the thigh ; 
almost simultaneously with a dreadful gush of blood, he fainted. Being 
at my door at the time, for it was hard by, I heard him screech, and then 
his mother scream. I closed the wound, had it held tight with the two 
thumbs of an assistant, who grasped securely the limb at the same time. 
An old linen sheet was torn in slips of not more than three inches broad, 
and a bandage of eight yards was at once formed. It was first put 
rather tight over the toes, foot and ankle, and then carned up the leg 
as it would apply, without twist or wrinkle ; about three turns sufficed to 
reach the groin ; it was then passed round the body, brought to meet at 
the groin again, and well pinned there ; it was then carried down the limb 
on the opposite side, passed over the instep, and then in a careful manner 
wound round the leg, overlapping each turn by an inch. When arrived 
at the injury, a compress about half an inch thick and three times as large, 
was cautiously placed over the artery, the bandage cunningly applied over 
it, and it was then continued with the same degree of force as below up to 
the groin, and passed once more round the body, and lastly made fast on 
the top of the thigh. Rest, &c. &c. was strictly enjoined. Not another 
drop of blood was lost, and in a fortnight the bandage was removed, and 
the cure perfect. It is true the leg sr left) was by the compression de- 
cidedly smaller than its neighbor; but this difference in a few weeks 

he other case was that of a very athletic man, who, while im a state 
of intoxication, accidentally plunged a butcher’s knife into the middle of 
the leg, and severed the anterior tibial artery. A very profuse hamor- 
rhage ensued. When I reached his house he was thought to be dying ; 
and truly | never saw -a more sad spectacle. A big man lying on 
the floor, all covered with blood, pale, and gasping for breath ; wife and 
children crying, and neighbors pushing and hustling each other. A diffu- 
sible stimulant was immediately poured down his throat, and another 
sheet put in requisition. The leg, a very muscular one, was, as in the 
above case, first bandaged upwards and then downwards, and then over 
these opposite turns, the roller was carefully and firmly wound round till 
it reached the knee, a compress having been applied over the cut. No 
further bleeding ensued. 

It is my conviction, that had these cases occurred in the practice of 
certain “country doctors,” a fatal termination would have resulted. For 
there are men who conceive that to asrest a hemorrhage, a tourniquet is 
indispensable ; that a pile of sponges and lint must be at hand, with a 
due array of scalpels, hooks, ae and ligatures ; but the young surgeon 
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of blood with his hands. Let him, therefore, hurl off all the bloody 
cloths which “ with awkward haste” had been put on the injury, and 
like a man of some judgment, at least, coolly look it in the face, and 
not, as I have seen, heap rags upon rags, as if there was a monster to be 
confined, whose escape would jeopardize all present. Such things I have 
witnessed. It is astonishing how soon the tears, lamentations and hubbub 
cease in a crowd of anxious friends, when one reflecting, bold individual. 
though not a surgeon, stoutly approaches the sufferer and manfully grasps 
the bleeding part. On such occasions a professional reputation is socn 
won or lost. 
In my humble opinion it is an error to think that an artery, yea even a 
large one, cannot be compressed but with great power. Dupuytren and 
other distinguished surgeons say, decidedly, that great force ts not re- 
quired to arrest the circulation. In my practice | certainly use far less 
eilort in these matters, than might be deemed expedient. But the pres- 
sure should be not only up to the injury, and over it, but over the whole 
limb, or to the nearest joint; and if the accident is there, let the whole 
limb be enveloped with the roller. I do not know if the following ex- 
planation of the modus operandi of v4 plan be correct; but in the ab- 
sence of a better, to me it appears satisfactory. By encircling the whole 
limb pretty tightly, but not sufficiently so to stop the entire circulation, 
the balance of the circulation is equally maintained in every part, as well 
above as below the wound. Indeed, it is my opinion that pressure is 
even more important above the wound. ‘There is not, therefore, that in- 
stinctive necessity for more blood to fill the vems, which would seem to 
exert a draught, or rather a drawing operation, one of attraction, as it 
were, on the arteries, for blood to replenish them; but in their reduced 
calibre, that “ aspiration,” as the French would term it, no longer exists ; 
nor is there room for infiltration or effusion, wherefore there is neither 
swelling nor inflammation, yet the heat of the member, a little reduced, it 
is true, is far less diminished than might be apprehended. The blood 
passing through the wounded and compressed artery and arriving at the 
wounded part in a greatly diminished stream, has, of course, its impetus 
greatly lessened, and cannot distend the parietes—the divided parts, it 1s 
reasonable to suppose, are kept in juxtaposition, and consequently soon 
heal. Let my opinion go for what it is worth, and however correct or 
incorrect the theory may be, the facts above stated cannot be denied. 
Liston and other celebrated men have invented cross bars with screws 
and bandages ; then hoops or half circles of steel, with a due proportion 
of screws and pads ; also large forceps or pliers, with abundance of ac- 
companiments, for the purpose of pressing only on the injured part 
and on the opposite side, so as not to interfere with the general circula- 
tion. Yet these devices are oftentimes sufficiently troublesome, and are 
always attended with more or less pain. These gentlemen bandage the 
lower part of the limb in a careful manner, but at the very part above the 
injury, where it is most required, to diminish the vascular action, it is dis- 
continued. As remarked before, with a well-adapted bandage and mode- 
rate compress over the wound, the bleeding will be arrested ; and it strikes 
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me forcibly, that certain aneurisms might thus be cured. At least the 
attempt could be made without imprudence or danger. Let those who 
have better opportunities test the suggestion. : 

As I may not have been sufficiently explicit or clear in my. ee 
of the two first turns or passes of the bandage, which are merely prelimi 
nary to the application of the roller, 1 will here state, that it is firmly 
wound round the limb two or three times, just as it will adapt itself, flat 
and even. It is first carried up the limb, down on the other side, in 
the same manner—this confines the muscles, and prevents the roller from 
slipping down, as it is prone to do over the dry and slippery skin ; and 
to prevent all possibility of this accident, I put a pin between each fold 
ortum. A narrow bandage sets better—the pressute is more equal, it 
requires few or no twists, and is snug and seemingly. Should the prac- 
tice I have here described and followed for many years, be equally suc- 
cessful in other hands, | shall esteem myself fortunate in having added 
my humble modicum of information to the common stock of a most useful 
and most arduous profession. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TOBACCO FROM 1614 TO 1625. 
By S. J. W. Tabor, M.D., Shelburne Falls, Ms. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Notwitustanpinc the anathemas thundered by James I., of England, 
against tobacco, the taste for the article continued to prevail in Great 
Britain, and it is no small proof of its great ascendancy to see it bearing 
up boldly against royal invective and courtly objurgation. Some, or it 
were better to say, many who trim their sails by winds blowing from 
rulers, followed in the wake of James, but the great mass of smokers per- 
sisted in their practice, and the great increase of duties placed upon to- 
bacco did not prevent its importation. The custom, too, prevailed more 
extensively in other parts of Europe than heretofore, and the demand for 
tobacco was greatly increased. In 1615 the Dutch commenced cultivat- 
ing it at home.* It was planted at Amesfort, a place which subsequently 
became famous for raising a valued quality. The tobacco, however, 
which was raised by the iards in the est Indies, was at this time 
the highest esteemed, and in England bore by far the highest price. A 
pound of it brought eighteen shillings, while a pound of that from Vir- 
ginia could only find a market at fifteen shillings less :¢ still even at three 
shillings a pound, with a steady or increasing demand, the American plant- 
ers made large profits, and in 1616 a perfect mania for cultivating tobac- 
co prevailed among them. Every nook and corner of soil was devoted 
to this vegetable, and the land which ought to have been reserved for the 
cultivation of the necessaries and indispensable comforts of life—the 
very streets of Jamestown itself{—a profanation indeed for a town named 
after the “ British Solomon !”—were planted with it. When Captain 
* Abkurzung von der Anteitung zur Technologie von J. A. Beckmann, p. 158. 
i of the Discover 
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Argal arrived as deputy-governor under Lord Delaware, in 1617, he 
found “the people dispersed, wherever they could find room, to cultivate 
the precious weed, the value of which was supposed to be much aug- 
mented by a new mode of cure, drying it on lines rather than fermenting 
it in heaps.”* Nothing received attention but tobacco, for Belknap adds, 
“ the palisades were broken, the church fallen down, and the well of fresh 
water spoiled.” The authorities of the colony endeavored to check this 
mania, but the lust of gain and the maddening spirit of speculation over- 
leaped the bounds of reason, and the people were only restored to their 
senses by the failure of their iljudged schemes for speedy riches. To- 
bacco by law was priced at three shillings per pound, and the advance 
imported England was twenty-five per cent.¢ 

he planters were right in turning their chief attention to tobacco, but 
erred in pushing it to so great an extreme. Their labor before had been 
directed to objects which encountered too much competition in Europe, 
such as the planting of vineyards, the manufacture of tar, glass, and 
articles. But from this time the industry of Virginia took a new direc- 
tion : tobacco became and has continued her staple: it proved the source 
of her riches, when the cultivation was the result of cool calculation in- 
stead of feverish excitement, and was made a legal tender—the currency 
of the colony{—a currency, if not liable to so many fluctuations as the 
issues of modern banks, yet, as we shall see, subjected to exaltations and 
depressions. This weed became peculiar to Virginia, and ata time when 
English chartered companies, the schemes of nobles and British lotteries 
failed to settle the prosperity of the colony on a sure basis, or much in- 
crease its inhabitants, tobacco did all this, and exerted an influence on the 
manners, customs, modes of feeling, interests and politics, in that portion 
of America, which had no inconsiderable bearing on the glorious struggle 
which established the liberty of the United States. From its first plant- 
ing in America it continued to increase in extent of cultivation and value. 
so that the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, referring to King James’s proclamations 
and laws, says, “since that time tobacco has become an important arti- 
cle of commerce, by which individuals in Europe and America, as well 
as colonies and nations, have risen to great opulence.” 

The year 1619 was a notable one both in the history of tobacco and of 
Virginia. A new importation was made thither from England, and one 
much needed by the colony—an importation of women! Twelve hun- 
dred and sixty-one persons, through the exertions of Sir Edwin Sandys, 
and the brilliant prospects of the colony, were induced, unlike many who 
had preceded them, to embark from Great Britain with the intention of 
becoming permanent settlers in the New World, and not to gain a fortune 
by planting and commerce, and then return to England to enjoy it.||_ Be- 
fore 1619 very few, if any, single women who were not accompan 
parents, brothers, or near relatives, had emigrated to America, but this 

* Belknap’s American B y 154. 
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Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. i. chap. iv. p. 151. 
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year ninety unmarried women of respectability, pleasing manners and 
appearance, and, as an author of that year expresses it, “ young and un- 
corrupt,’* went to Virginia among the 1261 persons sent by Sandys, 
literally “to seek their fortunes.” ‘The corporation transported them at 
its own expense, demanding rigorously, however, a hundred pounds of 
tobacco from the men who roarried them, and as they were immediately 
united to tenants of the company, or other thriving men, and as the debt for 
a wife was considered a debt of honor, the consignment proved one of profit 
instead of loss. Indeed an act of the Assembly ordained that “ the price 
of a wife should have the precedence of all other debts in recovery and 

ment, because, of all kinds of merchandize, this was the most desir- 
able.”’+ Such novel shipments, of course, occasioned much merriment 
among the wits. Dean Swift, in his poem entitled A Quiet Life and a 
Good Nae, speaking of an uncomfortable wife, says, 


“ Zounds! I would ship her to Jamaica, 
Or truck the carrion for tobacco 


Tom Brown tells his readers of “ virtuous maidens that are willing to 
be transported with William Penn into Maryland, for the propagation of 
Quakerism.”$ ‘These marriages, however, increased, strengthened, and 
benefited the colony, made it more permanent and prosperous, gave it 
more the character of home, and quicted the longings of its inhabitants 
for England. Contentment was in a great degree secured, and trade with 
Europe received fresh impulses. ‘The importation of tobacco to England, 
of what was raised the year before, amounted to twenty thousand pounds. || 

The product of Virginia tobacco began now to more than supply the 
demand made for it in England, and the Virginia corporation made ar- 
rangements to dispose of the article in Middleburgh and Flushing.f It 
would be supposed that James, if his fears for the health and prosperity 
of his subjects were sincere, would have joyfully beheld the pernicious 
“drugee” diverted from his own kingdom. Such was not the case. 
James would not consent that the commodity raised in his colonies should 
find a market out of England. Although his enactments had stated that 
“a great part of the treasure-of his land was spent and exhausted by this 
onelie drugye so licensiously abused,”’** yet he found that the duties upon 
it brought money into the royal coffers, and that overcame the dislike he 
had formerly expressed for the weed, and the desire he once manifested 
to rid Great Britain of it. He and his privy council determined to stop 
the trade with Flushing and Middleburgh and all Europea. states,++ and 
concerted measures and enacted laws accordingly. In England, as we 
have seen, no tobacco which had been imported could be sold without 
the payment of large impost. This was enjoined by a decree of the 


* A Note of the Shipping, Men and Provisions sent to Virginia in 1619, p. 1, 2, 3. 
t Stith’s History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, p. 197. 
+ The Works of Jonathan Swift, vol. xiv. p. 199. 
The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, vol. iii. p. 29. 
Maunsell’s Statistics in the Northern Light, vol. i. pp. 110, }11. 
Robertson's Discovery and Settlement of America, book ix. p. 413. 
** Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. xxxi. p. 474. 
tt Stith’s Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, p. 200. 
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king on the 25th of May, 1619,* and on the tenth of the following 
November he published a proclamation to enforce the decree :+ but in 
order that no tobacco should be used which had not paid a tax to the 
king’s treasury, on the 30th of December, 1619, James forbade the cul- 
ture of tobacco in England and Wales,t the only parts of Great Britain 
that had then attempted raising it, and ordered all the plants which were 
growing to be rooted up. 

This last measure was not unwelcome to the American planters, since, 
as a sort of equivalent for the high duties with which tobacco was bur- 
thened, they were ensured against the competition of the plant raised in 
England and sold without being subject to impost. ‘This in some degree 
united the interests of James and the planters, and in order still further 
to secure the exorbitant taxes to himself, he not only thus gave them the 
exclusive possession of the English market, but on the 7th of April,¢ and 
the 29th of June,|| 1620, enacted that the importation and sale of tobac- 
co should require a special license from himself. By the Commissio Spe- 
cialis concernens le Garbling Herbe Nicotiane he appointed a board of 
tobacco inspectors—regular Glentworths perhaps—consisting of eight per- 
sons, “ tothe intent,” as he says in his “ princelie consideration,” that the 
“ subjects of his realm should not be occasioned to use any unwholesome 
spices or druggs, to the ympayring of the health, or to buy the bad instead of 
the good, to the ympayring of their substance."1 Still further to oppress 
the tobacco planters, he commanded the Virginia company to transport to 
their colony “one hundred dissolute persons convicted of crimes, who 
should be delivered to them by the knight marshall,”"** the execution of 
which cost £4000. The same year also beheld the introduction of A fri- 
can negroes into the colony for the culture of tobacco,t+ from which 
germ the present existence of slavery in the United States has grown. 

While James I. was making these decrees, laws, and proclamations, 
and procuring no inconsiderable revenue from the importation and con- 
sumption of tobacco, it was continuing to press farther into the recesses 
of Europe, going from marine countries to those which were inland. 
The English first carried the habit of smoking, in 1620, io the city of 
Zittare, in upper Lusatia, and the inhabitants eagerly adopted it.{{ ‘The 
same year a merchant, named Konigsman, returned to the city of Straus- 
bureh from Great Britain, where he had been on a trading voyage. He 
learned the use of tobacco during his absence, and introduced the custom 
among the inhabitants of the cathedral town.$$ 

In 1621 sixty more “ maids of virtuous education, young, handsome, 


* Hazard’s Historical Collections, &c., vol. i. p. 89. 
t _— vol. i. p. 90. 93. 
azard’s Historical Collections, &c., vol. i. p. 
bm ner Federa Conventionis, tome xvii. p. 190. Commissio Specialis concernens le Garbling 
icotiane. 
i me, p. 283. A Proclamation for restraint of the disordered Trading of Tobacco. 
id, loe. cit. 
** Stith’s Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, p. 167. 
it Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia, p. 35. 
om V'Agriculture des Allemands, par Blasco De Lanzi, p. 
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and well recommended,”* were sent from London to Virginia, in order 
to furnish the unmarried inhabitants of the colony with desirable wives. 
They arrived safely, and gave so much satisfaction that the price of a 
wife rose from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty pounds 
of tobacco, the value of each pound being three shillings sterling, thus mak- 
ing the sum of £22 10s., or about $100.¢ In a letter dated London, 
August 21st, of this year, accompanying a consignment of marriageable 
ladies to Virginia, it is said, “ We send you a shipment, one widow and 
eleven maids, for wives of the people of Virginia: there hath been espe- 
cial care had in the choice of them, for there hath not one of them been 
received but upon good commendations. In case they cannot be presently 
married, we desire that they may be put, with several householders that 
have wives until they can be provided with husbands. There are nearly 
fifty more that are shortly to come, and are sent by our honorable lord 
and treasurer, the Earl of Southampton, and certam worthy gentlemen, 
who, taking into consideration that the plantation can never flourish till 
families be planted, and the respect of wives and children for their people 
on the soil, therefore having given this fair beginning ; reimbursing of 
whose charges, it is ordered that every man who marries them give one 
hundred and twenty pounds of best leaf tobacco for each of them. We 
desire that the marnage be free, according to nature, and we would not 
have those maids deceived and married to servants, but only to such free 
men or tenants as have means to maintain them. We pray you, therefore, 
to be fathers of them in this business, not enforcing them to marry against 
their wills.”{ During this year Lord Coke endeavored to rouse the 
of Commons to a proper sense of the usurpations James had com- 

mitted in his proclamations and decrees relating to tobacco, and showed 
that the monarch had assumed powers of laying and collecting taxes 
which did not belong to him and which resided in the Parliameni.¢ In 
consequence of his representations, and the exertions of Sandys, Diggs, 
and Farrar, the king’s acts were legalized by an act which was passed by 
the house, though it did not receive full powers in consequence of being 
left amidst the unfinished business at the dissolution of Parliament.|| In 
the course of the debate on this tobacco question, many curious opinions 
were given of the foreign luxury. The Rev. Abiel Holmes cites the 
notes given of a speech of Sir. J. Horsely on this occasion. ‘The sketch 
runs as follows :—“ Thought not to speak of this vile weed. When he 
was first a parliament man not known. ‘Thousands have died of this vile 
weed. Abhorreth it the more because the king disliketh it. Prohibited 
to be used in ale houses. No good ground for Virginia. ‘To banish all.” 
Engaged as James was, at this time, in the legal and revenue concerns 
of tobacco, this was not the only way in which it came under his notice. 


He paid a visit to Oxford where there was exhibited before him a comedy 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. i. iv. pp. 154, 155. 
+ Chalmer’s Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, p. 46. 
Hu *s Notes to Belknap’s American Biography, vol. ii. p. 166. 
Debates of the Communs in 1620 and 162], vol. i. p. 169. 
| Chalmer’s Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, pp. 5), 70--74, 
7 Annals of America, from the Discovery by Columbus, &c., vol. i, p. 574. 
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entitled “ The Marriage of the Arts,’ by Burten Holyday, student 
of Christ Church, and afterwards celebrated as a writer and translator. 
Anthony 4 Wood says it was acted “with no great applause,”* and that 
King James was with difficulty persuaded to hear it out. The author of 
the Counterblast to Tobacco, although he saw Ben Jonson’s Gipsies Meta- 
morphosed ‘thrice ed with increased delight,”+ as it greatly be- 
labored tobacco, could not patiently hear the “ Devil’s own weed” ad- 
dressed as follows, notwithstanding the income he derived from it. 


“ Tohacco’s a musician “ Tobacco is a lawyer, 

And in a pipe deliteth ; His pipes do love long cases: 
It descends in a close, When our braines it eniers, 
Through the organs of the nose, - Our feete do make indentures. 

With a relish that inviteth. While we seal with stamping paces. 
This makes me sing so ho, so ho boyes, Tobaceo's a physician, 

Ho toyes! sound [ loudly. Good both for sound and sickly ; 
Earth ve'er did breed *Tis a hot perfume, 
Such a jovial weed That expells coll rheume, 

Whereof to boast so proudly. And makes it flow down quickly.” 


And so on, in many more similar laudatory verses, which are too numer- 
ous to quote. 

In Virginia the planting of tobacco had got to be the main business 
of the colony, and besides buying wives for those who had none, bought 
their merchandize, liquidated their debts, and paid their taxes. Sir George 
Yeardley, their governor, was succeeded this year by Sir Francis Wyatt 
in a similar capacity. Wyatt brought with him a written constitution, 
which Bancroft calls “ the basis on which Virginia erected the superstruc- 
ture of her liberties.”~ He also bore instructions which commanded 
him to “ draw off the people from the excessive planting of tobvacco.”$ 
The constitution gave a fixedness to their ideas of right, and contributed 
permanency to their resentment at James’s interference with their trade 
and their staple. About this time they defrayed the expense of a mis- 
sion, on a similar subject, by tobacco. King James, during the latter 
part of his reign, kept up a continual effort to obtain the entire control of 
the London Virginia Company. During the controversy the colony des- 
patched an agent to England to protest against the governor possessing 
absolute power, and petition that the liberty of popular assemblies might 
be retained, “for,” it was said, “ nothing can conduce more to the pub- 
lic satisfaction and the public utility.”|] To pay the costs of this em- 
bassy, “a tax of four pounds of the best tobacco was levied upon every 
male who was above 16 years and had been in the colony a twelve 
month.” In 1622 it was ascertained that the annual importation of to- 
bacco to England, from America, for the seven preceding years, amounted 
to 142,085 pounds.** 

In 1624, in Italy, the Roman Pontiff manifested some of James’s dis- 
position towards tobacco, being provoked by the Spanish ecclesiastics 


* Annals of Oxford, derived and condensed from Anthony a Wood, p. 4/2. . 
t Nichols’s Progresses, Processions, and Magnificent Festivities of King James the First, &c., vol. 
v. p. 714. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. i. chap. iv. p. 158. 
Belknap’s American Biography, vol. ii. p. 175. 


Burk’s History of Virginia, vol. i. pp. 276, 277. 
Hening’s Statutes at Large, &c. Act xxxv. vol. i. p. 128. 
Stith’s Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, p. 246. 
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using it while celebrating the august ceremonies of the mass. This 
pontiff was Mativo Barberini, the fourth Urban of the Holy See, and he 
demonstrated his execration of such ungodliness by publishing a bull of 
excommunication against all who should take snuff in church. ‘This was 
about contemporaneous with his ordering the brass to be stripped from 
the roof of the venerable Pantheon*—spared even by the Goths and 
Vandals—in order to adorn an altar, thus giving rise to the saying— 
* Quod non fecere Barbari, fecere Barberini.” 

On the 26th of August, of the same year, James [., of England, fol- 
lowed up his restrictions and annoying legislation by another “ Procla- 
mation concerning Tobacco.”t On the 29th of September Sir Edwin 
Sandys, as an ofiset to the many incumbrances which had been placed 
upon the Virginia staple, induced the Commons to move, by a petition 
of grace, in relation to a complete protection of the tobacco of that colony 
against all ioreign tobacco, as well as domestic.¢ Accordingly almost, 
if not quite, the last public act of James 1. was to issue a proclamation 
to this effect, which was entitled, “ A Proclamation for the utter pro- 
hibiting the importation and use of all tobacco which is not of the proper 
growth of the colony of Virginia, and the Somer Islands, or one of 
them.”§ England and Wales he represented, in this proclamation, “ as 
utterly unfyi in respect of the clymate,to cherish tobacco for any medici- 
nall use, which is the only good to be approved in yt.” 

By this tine Virginia was regarded by the English monarchy as a 
great tobacco plantation, and the only regard or affection felt for the 
colony was that of pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings—the raising 
the greatest possible revenue from it, monopolizing the profits which be- 
longed to the planters, and diverting into the British treasury the fruits 
of their industry. Such, for more than twenty years, was the course of 
James the First, and such was the policy he bequeathed to his successor. 
His intimate connection with the subject of tobacco, both by his literary 
publications and his legal acts, has rendered it necessary often to speak of 
him. We have now, however, reached the period of his decease. The 
last Jaw upon tobacco, which he promulgated, I have already referred to, 
and shall, in another number of these articles—which may be considered 
as therapeutical episodes or “curiosities of medical experience ”—pass 
on to the measures of Charles |. and other sovereigns and countries re- 
specting the vegetable whose biography I am considering. 


FATAL CASE OF INTUSSUSCEPTION OF THE JEJUNUM. 
By B. Mortimer Enders, M.D., of Baton Rouge, La. 
On the 15th of January, 1844, | was called to see a negro woman, a 


strong muscular field hand. I found her laboring under the most excru- 
ciating bearing-down pains, not unlike the pdins of labor, and was in- 


* A Compendious Hi-tory of Ttaly from Guicciardini and other Sources, p. 316. 
Rymer’s Conventionis, &c., tome xvii. p. 621. 
* Cobbett’s Parlimeutary History, vol. i. pp. 1489-1497, 
k Ry mer’s Padera Conventionis, &c., tome xvii. p. 668, 
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formed that she had suffered with them for several days previous to my 
seeing her. Previous to the attack, she had enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health. I at fifst was inclined to think that she was enceinte and about to 
miscarry, but upon examination found that such was not the case. In the 
examination, I found an enlargement about six inches in length, laying in 
the left hypochondriac region, on a line with the linea alba, and about two 
inches from it. Finding this, my suspicions were at once aroused as to 
the nature of her disease ; my diagnosis was intussusception of the bowel, 
and { proposed to relieve it by an operation, but her master objected to it ; 
he told me that he aad used every means to produce an operation from 
the bowels, but had not succeeded. | parted her calomel and jalap, to 
be followed eight hours afterwards by castor oil and spts. turpentiue. On 
the morning of the 20ih, | found, as I had anticipated, no action—I then 
ordered a strong decoction of tobacco, to be given by injection, which 
was repeated several times and relaxed her very much, but nothing was 
brought from her. During the day | had water thrown up the rectum, two 
gallons at a time; but all to no purpose. In the evening, at 6 o'clock, 
I gave her croton oil, gtt. iv. and ordered it to be repeated at 9 o'clock. 
On the morning of the 2Ist, there was, as yet, no passage per anum, 
but a large quantity of feecal matter thrown up by the mouth. When 
her stomach became quiet, | gave her mercury 3 iij.; four hours after, 
gave her the same quantity, which had no effect whatever. I again resorted 
to the injections, but my exertions were all fruitless. On the morning of 
the 22d, she again threw up feces by the mouth. Her appetite was 
good, and continued so during her illness. She took a considerable quan- 
tity of nourishment, which underwent thorough digestion, as was satisfac- 
torily eae by the pure feces thrown up. She continued during the 
day of the 23d, to throw fecal matter about every eight hours. She 
grew weak ; pulse became feeble and fluttering ; I ceased giving her any- 
thing, as death was inevitable. She died the morning of the 24th. [I 
made an examination eight hours after, and found the intussuscepted por- 
tion laying immediately under, and in contact with the abdominal parietes. 
The mucous membrane of the jejunum for ten or twelve inches on each 
side of the intussuscepted portion, was literally destroyed ; the coats were 
all very much softened, but the other portions were all healthy. 

This is a plain history of the case ; the specimen of which is now in the 
possession of S. D. Gross, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the Louisville 
Medical Institute. [ am fully persuaded that she could have been re- 
lieved by an operation, and insisted on performing it when I first saw her, 
bui her master would not listen to it. I abandoned the idea, not, how- 
ever, without great reluctance—New Orleans Medical Journal. 


TYPHUS AND SCARLATINA IN PUERPERAL WOMEN. 


From a notice of Dr. Ramsbotham’s new work on Obstetric Medicine, 
i the British and Foreign Medical Review, we copy the following re- 
marks on two of the diseases which sometimes endanger lying-in women.] 
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Dr. Ramsbotham’s notice of the typhoid fever which sometimes occurs 
in puerperal women contains a striking illustration of the evils of treating 
a disease according to its name, and without proper attention to the 
peculiarities of its symptoms. He was summoned to see the wife of a 
medical friend who lived a short distance from town; she having been 
seized with typhus fever on the day after a perfectly natural labor. 
Her husband designated the disease puerperal fever, and acting upon 

reconceived notions was very desirous of bleeding her; but to this Dr. 

amsbotham was opposed, and stated it to be his opinion that the loss 
of a few ounces of blood would irrecoverably depress her. A small 
number of leeches were applied to the temples, and a purgative was given, 
which was followed by the expulsion of a large quantity of feces, and 
soon succeeded by great relief. The next day, however, an old practi- 
tioner, who was a relative of the patient’s husband, was called im, and 

ronouncing the disease to be puerperal fever, expressed his surprise at 
Dr. Ramsbotham’s remissness in not having bled her. He placed her in 
the half-recumbent posture and bled her; but before six ounces of blood 
were drawn, she fainted, and died within four or five hours after the 
bleeding, never having rallied from the impression first produced. This 
fever was highly contagious, and having been communicated to three 
other patients, all of whom were bled by the medical practitioners who 
attended them, death in each instance occurred a few hours after the 
bleeding. ‘The evil of the depletory treatment having been now fully re- 
cognized, no more patients were depleted, and no more deaths took place. 

The extreme peril attendant on scarlatina in puerperal women is very 
forcibly dwelt on by the author, who states that out of a very considera- 
ble number of persons whom he has known to be attacked by it, only 
two recovered. ‘There is indeed a peculiar malignancy about the disease 
when lying-in women become its sihieite, which is almost unaccountable. 
A striking instance of this, not mentioned by Dr. Ramsbotham, was af- 
forded during the prevalence of scarlatina at Vienna in 1799 and 1800. 
The epidemic was characterized by its extreme mildness, except when it 
attacked puerperal wonien, who both in the Lying-in Hospital and out of 
it were carried off in large numbers on the fifth or sixth day. So fatal 
was it in the Hospital, that the number of deaths rose from 9 to 49 in the 
course of the year. In the event of scarlatina occurring in the family of 
a person who is within one or two months of her confinement, Dr. 
Ramsbotham insists upon her immediate removal from all communication 
with the infected parties, and on the continuance of this separation till at 
least a month after delivery. The author's experience has, we think, 
led him somewhat to overrate the fatality of scarlatina ; there can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that its attack exposes the pregnant or puerperal wo- 
man to great peril ; and that even so strict a separation as he recommends 
cannot be regarded as a superfluous caution. 
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NON-SECRETION OF BILE FOR A LONG PERIOD. 
By Jas. Esdaile, M.D., Hooghly, India. 


Mr. , an European gentleman, aged 52, of large frame and full 
habit, a sanguine and nervous temperament, and accustomed to a stimu- 
lating diet, had been complaining for many months, in 1842, of diarrhoea 
with loss of appetite and strength ; the motions being generally very defi- 
cient in bile. But he only used palliatives for his complaint, as he could 
not absent himself from his official duties. He at last consented to leave 
off business and put himself under regular treatment. By this time, the dis- 
charges from the bowels were very frequent, and the bile had disappear- 
ed altogether. ‘The motions were either like yeast, or plaster of Paris 
There was no enlargement of the liver, or feeling of pain in that quarter, 
and deep pressure caused no_ uneasiness. The skin was not jaundiced, 
or the urine discolored in any marked degree during all his illness. Signs 
of gastro-enteritis were detected by careful examination, and removed by 
soothing and alterative medicines, leeches, blisters, tartar emetic eruptions 
anda milk diet. The following electuary was found very useful in this 
stage of the disease. R. Confect. arom., Dj. ; pulv. ipecac. c., gr. x. ; 
hydrar. c. cret., gr. v. ; ext. hyoscyam., gr. iij., at bed time. 

Irritation of the verge of the anus added greatly to his sufferings, and 
was often relieved by spontaneous bleeding from the hemorrhoidal vessels. 
By great care the development of dysenteric symptoms was prevented, 
and then attention was turned to the liver, which continued perfectly tor- 
pid. Mercurial purging did not excite it to action, but only increased 
the suffering from the rectum. Hoping to stimulate the liver by a gene- 
ral excitement of the system, he was put under the gentle influence of 
mercury, with camphor and quinine for a tonic, and the nitro-muriatic 
bath was used externally, &c., but all to.no purpose. 

It would be tedious to enter into farther details of treatment, as it now 
consisted of palliatives, and expedients to support the powers of life till 
nature could bring about acrisis. His stomach at Jast rejected everything, 
and he was wasted to a skeleton ; frequent small injections of strong soup 
was his only nutriment for ten days. In short, no hope remained, and he 
arranged his affairs. A hiccough then began to torment him every ten 
minutes, or so, and ended in an attempt to vomit. In one of these ef- 
forts, in which I looked to see him die, he brought up a mouthful of green 
water, and continued to do so after every fit of hiccough and retching, for 
three days and nights, till he had filled numerous basins with a bluish- 
green glaire. While this was going on (as if the liver was making up for 
lost time) his bowels remained quiet. 

He, at length, expressed a wish to be relieved, and passed a small 
quantity of bile, but he fainted from the pain it caused. After this, the 
stomach was soothed, and retained minute portions of soup and iced jelly. 
Being satisfied that there was no disorganization of any vital organ, I again 
admitted hope. 

He required to be nursed like a prematurely born child, but in due time 
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he was able to go to the Cape, from which he has returned fat and stron, 
and has only had short relapses of his complaint. 

{t is remarkable that he has got rid of a tendency to apoplexy since 
this illness. 

Capt. returned from China with Chusan diarrhoea, and after 
long treatment in Calcutia came up here for change of air. When I saw 
him, the looseness had greatly diminished, and the motions had considera- 
ble consistence, but there was nota trace of bile; his complexion was 
perfectly clear, and his urine not discolored. In spite of the absence of 
bile he appeared to be convalescent, and his appetite had returned. 

This he probably indulged too much, as he began to complain of full- 
ness and uneasiness in the region of the liver, and a feeling of anxiety 
about the diaphragm. The side became sensibly enlarged, a prominent 
hectic spot appeared on his cheek-bones, and there was great reason to 
fear the formation of an abscess. The lowest diet was strictly observed, 
leeches freely applied, and a deep caustic issue made over the most promi- 
nent part of the side. ‘These measures, with occasional purgatives, sub- 
dued the excitement of the liver, which speedily diminished under the 
use of small doses of blue pill and rhubarb, at night, and hydriodate of 
potass in infusion of gentian, three times a day. The bile now returned, 
and he rapidly got well. 

The effects on the system of absorption, and non-secretion of bile, are 
very different. In the latter case, there is not that poisoning of the sys- 
tem which is observed in the former, and of which the signs are constant 
nausea, torpor of the brain, and general listlessness. In absorption of 
bile we see what becomes of it, but I could not detect in these two cases 


how the blood got rid of its bilious elements.—India Med. Journal. 


ANEURISM BY ANASTOMOSIS. 


[Da. Espatre, the writer of the preceding article, in another number 
of the India Journal relates the following remarkable case of aneurism 
by anastomosis. | 
Madub, an untried prisoner, aged 30, of slender make, but health 

looking ; admitted into Hospital 25th March, 1844. A soft, elastic, pul- 
sating, regular swelling occupies the head, from the left temple to the 
right ear; at the crown of the head it shoots up into a conical tumor, 
which pulsates violently, and the skin is thin, red and very tender to 
the touch. All the arteries of the scalp, on the left side, are greatly 
enlarged and beating strongly. ‘The temporal artery is as large as a 
goose-quill, and whizzes under the finger, and the occipital and auri- 
cular arteries are equally active. ‘The varicose veins form a cluster of 
grape-like tumors, and discharge themselves chiefly by the auricular 
vein which is of a great size ; when this is stopped, the whole scalp whiz- 
zes under the hand. ‘The arteries on the right side are also very active, 
especially the occipital, and it is to be feared that the disease has ex- 
tended to them, but it may be local excitement only. It commenced six 
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months ago, by the patient’s account, but probably sooner. Its progress 
has been so rapid, however, and the present. state is so alarming, the in- 
teguments being on the point of bursting, that an operation is absolutely 
necessary to save his life. 

Having had the advantage of consulting Dr. Foss and Dr. Scott of 
H. M.’s 10th Reg’t, they agreed with me in thinking an operation indis- 
pensable. But as there was considerable arterial excitement, and a tend- 
ency to fever at noon, some days were given to subdue this in. On the 
26th March he was allowed—Calomel, er. iv. ; tart antimon., gr. ss., 
at night—castor oil next morning. For several nights after to have ext. 
colocynth. c., pil rhei. c., aa gr. il). ; tart. antimon., gr. ss Cold cloths to 
the head constantly. Milk diet. 

March 3Ist.—The system being quiet, he was o on. The 
arteries of the scalp being only involved, I proposed to take up the ex- 
ternal carotid artery, being unwilling to disturb the functions of the brain 
unnecessarily by stopping the common carotid. But I had reason to re- 
gret this decision. For from the shortening of the angle of the jaw by 
the motions of the head, and the shifting of the os hyoides and larynx in 
swallowing, I found more difficulty than was expected. ‘The incision was 
therefore prolonged for the main artery, which was secured after more 
trouble and delay than ought to have been. Immediately on tying the 
artery, the swelling became relaxed and all pulsation ceased. The 
wound was brought together lightly, and cold dressings ordered to be con- 
stantly kept on the neck and head. Diet, milk and water and thin arrow 
root out of an India-rubber bottle. 

April I1st.—Considerable faintness and prostration of strength. ‘Tumor 
ne no pulsation ; pulse and tongue good ; no fever ; a natural motion. 

ontinue. 

5th.—Some difficulty in speaking and swallowing, from swelling of the 
neck ; little discharge from the wound ; bowels regular ; no fever. There 
is a slight pulsation in the swelling to-day. Half a small cork was there- 
fore firmly bound down over the course of the right temporal and occipi- 
re arteries, and tincture of iodine ordered to be brushed over the scalp 

aily. 

8th.—Speaks and swallows better. Wound dressed, looks well ; bow- 
els natural ; no fever ; is doing well. 

13th.—Ligature is gone, the swelling is daily decreasing, the integu- 
ments are quite lax, and the supply of blood from the right side sufficiently 
interrupted—the excitement of these arteries is going off, and there is 
good reason to expect a radical cure. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, APRIL 16, 1845. 


Naval Surgeons.—A commission of naval surgeons will be held at 
Philadelphia early in May, for the examination of assistant surgeons, 
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already in the Government service, with reference to their promotion. 
Those seeking commissions, as assistant surgeons (the title of those who 
first enter the naval medical service), must send their request to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, with their testimonials—and by waiting patiently tll 
every name is disposed of which panos their own, they will be notified 
of the organization of a board of surgeons, who will examine them—and 
if qualified, a certificate of the fact is forwarded to Washington, and they 
receive the warrant of assistant surgeon. 

It is presumed some names have been so long on the expectant cata- 
logue, that the applicants have become venerable in years, while hoping 
for a call. How the Government can procure educated, competent medi- 
cal officers for the Navy, with such slow promotions, and such small com- 

nsation, is not a little surprising. Any young physician, of ordinary 
industry, settled in a small country practice, would be more independent 
in property, in half a dozen years, than he would be, cooped up in the cock- 
pit of a man of war for twice that length of time. Much of the novelty 
of going to sea soon wears away, and those who have spent the best por- 
tion of life on the ocean often consider that they have lost far more than 
they have gained. 


Perkins Institution for the Blind.—Another of those admirable annual 
of the condition and prospects of the beneficiaries of this noble 
charity, has been given to the public by Dr. Howe. Laura Bridgman 
interests the reader more than ever. She is one of the most extraordinary 
beings in existence. Although deaf, dumb and blind, her powers of mind 
are exceedingly active, and she pours out her thoughts through the end of 
her fingers, with a volubility that quite rivals the tongue of some of the 
sex. Her letters, journal, and indeed all that she does, thinks or ex- 
presses, give a new aspect to some current systems of philosophy. Each 
revolving day develops a new phase of her active mind, approachable 
by no other sense than that of touch. Still advancing in knowledge, and 
acquiring new ideas of things and their properties, she is also groping 
about in the region of abstractions. By learning the history of creation, 
she has acquired an elementary acquaintance with great principles also. 
If spared long enough, her views will doubtless be expressed on subjects 
appertaining to a future state, since the activity of her intellect and the 
facility of expressing herself will enable her to do so. 

It appears that the little blind, deaf and dumb boy, Oliver Caswell, 
now training under the vigilant care of Dr. Howe, and possessing rather 
a phlegmatic temperament, is naturally less talkative than Laura, but is 
nevertheless a surprising example of what may be accomplished by per- 
severance. 

Two human beings, thus shut out from nearly all objects in the external 
world and communion with other minds, and, if unaided, under no influ- 
ences but animal propensities and instincts, have been redeemed, and their 
~ of mental vision immeasurably extended till it embraces the glories 

the Deity, his works, and a future state. 


Dr. Bedford's Valedictory Address.—At the close of the lectures, in the 
Medical Department of the University of New York, Dr. Bedford delivered 


? 
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a valedictory, which has been published, and is characterized by warmth of 
feeling, and the manifestation of peculiar regard for the future happiness 
and respectability of those who had been pupils of the institution. The 
discourse opens, mainly, with a retrospective view of the origin of the 
College, and then adverts to the progressive prosperity that has marked its 
way, to the present period. Dr. Bedford certainly deserves great praise 
for always laboring industriously in behalf of the school : he is indetatiga- 
ble, and therefore lays the friends of the University, the students, and all 
who have an iota of regard for the new school which the faculty are build- 
ing up, under a growing debt of obligation. 


Vital Chemistry.—By request of the class, Dr. Thomas Spencer, of the 
Medical Institution of Geneva Coliege, has published a small work, enti- 
tled Lectures on Animal Heat, whicn are of a very high order. He first 
treats of chemico-vital changes pape by respiration upon the blood 
and respired air; 2d, changes of the blood in the systematic capillaries ; 
3d, function of calorification ; 4th, source of the carbonic acid and dispo- 
sition of its oxygen by the systematic capillaries; Sth, chemico-vital 
changes produced by the lungs as an organ of hematosis; 6th, chemico- 
vital relations of the pulmonic and gastric functions; 7th, chemico-vital 
connecticn of digestion, hepatic secretion, calorification and nutrition, &c. 
&c. Itis proposed to turn to this subject again at a convenient time, 
and to more fully of the merits of the lectures. 


an 


Temperance Offcring.—One of the philanthropic efforts of the season, 
is a periodical publication at Salem, Mass., called The Temperance Offer- 
ing. The editor manages the pages judiciously—that is, he does not dis- 
courage the reader by interminable essays; but, on the contrary, presents 
short articles, which are to the point. Several medical gentlemen are 
contributing papers to the offering, which enhances its value, since the 
tendency of their efforts is to sustain the great and good cause of tem- 
perance. 


Empirical Treatment of Cancer.—Ira G. Frazer was arrested in Troy, 

. Y., on a charge of manslaughter, by causing the death of Mrs. Lucy 
Ann Caldwell, by an empirical treatment of a cancer of her breast, early 
in March, and gave bail in $1000 for his appearance at the Circuit Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, the present month. At first we thought of repub- 
lishing the testimony given at the coroner’s inquest; but on the whole 
conclude to introduce only a specimen of the operator’s description of the 
deferential character of his plaster for all sound flesh and blood, and its 
potency where cancers fall under its jurisdiction. He stated before the 
coroner that the “plaster was made of vegetable and would do one no 
harm to eat it; I am under bonds not to expose it; the plaster will not 
affect healthy flesh ; I have tried it; after application of plaster the tumor 
separated as easily as could be expected; she lost not far from a pint of 
blood ; we picked up several veins ; the veins branch out from arteries ; the 
blood on left side of body is different in color from what it is on right; I 
used a knife for the purpose of taking up a vein ; I took up vein with hook ; 
the blood run towards the tumor ; blood was natural color; of the same 
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color as any blood ; blood on right side I said is of different color from 
that on the left—the blood came out from veins by jerks, but from arteries 
it streams out; in past year I think [ have taken out 30 cancers, wens, 
and tumors; | have taken 6 out of breast; I don’t consider all that was 
removed, cancer, but it was impure flesh, else it would not have been taken 
out, as it did not in others; ulcer did not enlarge after removing tumor. 
The fact that it came out led me to believe it was unsound flesh; the 
plaster was a third larger than cancer; the skin was of a purple color ; 
if it has not been diseased it would not have come out; I think between 
the two skins there was a disease: it looked angry ; the nipple was drawn 
in; the disease was in ceutre of left breast: no metallic substance in plas- 
ter, all veget ible: I gathered it myself; I was surprised to find it so much 
diseased ; “1 have gi’ a man this plaster staff to take internally ” where 
person was affected with rheumatism; I have taken it when I have had 
rather a relax; it is app'ied by me to all tumors, not to wens; a wen is a 
sac filled with water; I took one out of lady’s head that looked like water 
and another like cheese curd; the skin came off on top of breast with 
plaster, not elsewhere; the rest of skin fell back on breast and died, and 
we took it off: she had been ailing and was probably worse than I sup- 

ed; in my absence she took cold and had chronic inflammation ; if she 

ad not taken cold [ have no doubt she would have recovered.” 


Fracture Apparatus for the Ieg.—Dr. Smilie, of New Hampshire, 
has designed an instrument for the treatment of fractures of the lower 
extremities, by the use of which a constant circulation of galvanism can 
be kept up during the time required for the union of the bone, which will, 
if it acts in accordance with its usual laws, aid in the deposit of ossific 
matter and thus hasten the union of the bone. The principle desired in 
the extraction of a tooth he has confidence to believe he has obtained. 


Medical School of St. Louis.—At a public commencement of the Medi- 
cal Department of the St. Louis University, held in the Medical Hall, on 
Washington Avenue, en the 3d of March, 1845, the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was conferred on the following gentlemen, viz. :—Wm. Browne, 
of Ky.; H. W. Darnall, of Mo.; R. R. Davis, of Ill; W. B. Dews, of 
Wisconsin Ter.; G. W. Hereford, of Mo.; B. Johnson, of IIL; P. F. 
Knott, of Ky.; B. F. Russell, of Ia.; A. R. Taylor, of Mo.; W. S. G. 
Walker, of Ky.; W. W. Whittington, of Mo.; R. R. Wickersham, of 
Ky.; C. F. Wilson, of Ky.; Thomas L. Young, of Mo. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine was also conferred aa 
Richard E. Lacy, of Savannah, Mo., and J. Lawrence Paige, of Wes- 
ton, Mo. 

Dr. Pope, in behalf of the Medical Faculty, delivered a chaste and well- 
written valedictory, fraught with good sense and practical wisdom.—<t. 
Louis Med. and Surg. Jour. 


Backward Dislocation of the Carpus.—A young man, 18 years of age, 
was admitted into the London Hospital, having fallen from the mainmast 
of a brig, by which, in addition to other injuries, the left carpus was dis- 
located backwards, presenting the following symptoms :—lower ends of 
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the radius and ulna prominent, both styloid processes being entire, a mark- 
ed depression beneath, or rather in front of them ;—hand partially ad- 
ducted and thrown backwards ; a prominent tumor, formed by the carpus, 
extending from the level of the radius and ulna, backwards, i. e., towards 
the elbow, for about an inch and a half; a marked depression above the 
tumor, i. e., towards the elbow ; movements of the hand almost lost, there 
remaining only slight power of extension and none of flexion. Reducticn 
was effected by making extension from the hand, the elbow being fixed by 
the knee. ‘The fore-arm and hand were kept in’splints for three weeks, 
and he soon after this regained perfect movement of the joint —Lancet. 


Rufus Woodward, M.D., has been appointed assistant physician of the 
State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, Mass. He is the son of the distin- 
guished superintendent of that establishment. 


— 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Daniel P. Gardner has been appointed che- 
mist of the American Agricultural Association, New York.—Dr. Henry 
Duhring, of London, published a valuable book on the Art of Living, in 
1243, which should be republished.—Dr. Delile, at the head of the Medi- 
cal School of Montpelier, in France, and director also of the Botanic gar- 
den, now about 5) years of age, is enthusiastically attached to horticul- 
ture. Itis a pity that American physicians are not more employed in 
such pursuits.—Dr. D. Lee has been engaged by the executive commit- 
tee of the New York State Agriculiural Society, to make a tour in the 
State for the purpose of collecting useful information and to give occa- 
sional lectures on agricultural science.—Dr. E. Emmons has brought out a 
book on the ‘Taconic system, in quarto, based on observations made in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Maine, &c.—Dr. J. M’Cune Smith, an educated, tal- 
ented colored physician, delivered a public address at Albany, a short 
time since, on the extension of the elective franchise—Dr. Charles C. 
Keeney, of Michigan, has been promoted from an assistant, to be a sur- 
geon, U. S. N.—Every estate in Santa Cruz has a physician attached, 
who receives one dollar per annum upon each slave, for medical services. 
An apothecary gets 20 cents also, for each, and finds medicine for them, 
when prescribed. Benj. Bush died lately at Greensboro’, Vt., at the great 
age of 115.—Dr. Huntington was inaugurated mayor of Lowell, on Mon- 
day of last week. 


To Congnsroxpante.—The communications of Dr. North of Saratoga, and 
De. Phillips of New York, will be published hext week. 


Diko—At Washington, D.C., Thomas Sewall, M.D., an eminent physician, 
medical philosopher, and philanthropist, extensively known in this country and 
Europe. A memoir of this excellent man will be given as soon as the particulars 
can be gathered.—At Williamstown, Mass., Dr. Elinkim Sylvester, 75.—At Lynn, 
Mass., Dr. Edw. Coffin, 56.--At Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Dudley Atkins, 47. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending April, 12,35 —Males, 16 ; Females, 19. Stillborn, 3. 
Of consumption, 7-—paraly sis, 2—convalsions, 1—dropsy, 3—inflamination of the bowels, 1—palsy, 
2—dehility, |—~secartet fever, 2—ty plus fever, l—rupture, 1—scirrhns of the stomach, ]—scrofula, } 
—necidental, l—seald, J—liver complaint, 1—canker, 2—croup, 1—intilammation on the brain, 1—brain 
fever, 1—hooping cough, l—cholera I—infantile, 2. 
nder 5 years, 10—between 5 and 20 years, 9—between 20 and 60 years, 11—over 60 years, 5. 
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M. Maisonneuve’s New Method of introducing the Catheter.—M. Mai- 
sonneuve read a memoir to the French Academy of Sciences, upon a new 
method of introducing the catheter, even in the most difficult cases. He 
preceded his description by pointing out the difficulties and dangers in 
many cases of introducing the catheter, and he described the various 
methods of its introduction, which, as they are known to the profession, 
we need not here enumerate. He described his method as follows :—He 
first introduces into the urethra a very fine gum-elastic bougie, of size No. 
1 or 2, and he then slides down upon this bougie a sound, open at both 
extremities, and proportioned to the calibre of the canal ; the introduction 
of the sound is facilitated by means of a thread of silk or metal, which is 
fixed to the external extremity of the bougie. Having previously passed it 
into the canal of the sound, it suffices to push gently the sound upon the 
conducting bougie, first wgey thread so that it may glide easily, 
and without causing pain, into the bladder. M. Maisonneuve says, that 
in all cases where he has tried this method, he has succeeded, though many 
of them were serious, and all attempts to introduce the catheter by the 
ordinary methods had failed ; and from his experience he draws the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

1. The introduction of the catheter by means of the conducting bougie 
is the most easy and the most certain method known. 

2. It succeeds perfectly where the ordinary methods are applicable. 

3. It succeeds also where the ordinary methods fail. 

4. It guards securely against painful explorations (tatonnemens doulour- 
eux), lacerations of the canal, false passages, &c. 

4 It requires no particular dexterity, and can be used by the most 
unskilful. 

6. It renders useless the “arsenal” of instruments recommended to 
overcome different obstacles, and requires the employment of the ordinary 
instruments only.— Lancet. 


Prevention and Cure of Poverty.—Hitherto the efforts of the benevo- 
lent have been directed solely to the relief of the poor, without giving one 
thought to the prevention of poverty. We may double or triple the amount 
of our charities, but shall gain no useful result. We are merely casting 
our riches into a yawning gulf, which opens the wider with each fruitless 
attempt to fill it. Hopeless as is the attempt, we do not even combine to 
effect our object, but each man separately drops his mite into the abyss, 
vainly flattering himself that he is doing something towards closing it. 
Modern benevolence is a disorderly sort of personage, assuming a thousand 
odd shapes, and making use of a thousand odd instruments, excessively 
wrong-headed, marvellously independent, and having an Englishman’s own 
horror of centralization. She inspires a host of well-meaning busybodies, 
who go forth one by one, armed with coal-tickets, soup-tickets, mendicity- 
tickets, with blankets, water-gruel, and advice gratis, for the so-called 

r; and who really flatter ) ead that these good things are work- 
ing good, that they fill the craving stomachs and clothe the frames of the 
really poor and destitute. Alas for our good intentions! It is almost a 
pity that we should not now and then be constrained to pay a visit to the 
gin shop or the pawnbrokers. We should soon learn the real market value 
of tickets and blankets in those chosen resorts of the poverty that parades 
its rags abroad or cherishes them at home, for the especial edification of 
ladies bountiful and lay visiters.—British and For. Med. Review. 


